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10 
the memory of those four months 
when 1 had the privilege of listening 
to the living voice of Mahatmaji every evening 
to render it next morning into Bengali 
for the listeners of the All India Radio, 
the months which gave me a golden opportunity of serving 
all who would receive 
the blessed message of Gandhiji's evening prayers. 
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РКЕЕАСЕ 


It is hardly necessary to say а few words by way of 
preface to Gandhism. Men and women of our generation 
have had to get acquainted with the idea indicated by the 
term, and they did it (if I may be allowed to say so) with 
ultimate profit to all concerned. As it so often happens, in 
the case of Gandhiji also, those who came to scoff remained 
to pray. The ideal presented by him extorted reverence, 
and with reverence came admiration, and understanding. 
The simple lessons of Gandhism seemed at first to be difficult, 
probably because they were so simple. But now Gandhism 
has become the heritage of our times—the heritage of India, 
of the world itself. 


The topics dealt with here have grown out of talks 


“and writings, and the concluding portion grew largely out 


of a contribution published in the Viswabharati Quarterly, 
Gandhi Memorial number. To all those who helped some 
way or other towards the shaping of this booklet, 1 offer 
my grateful thanks. 
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GANDHISM 
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This is an age of slogans. If one would 
characterise our age as an age of ‘isms’ we would 
not blame him. Isms and slogans have their value, 
but unless we understand them, they will perplex 
us. For our own convenience we have to see what 
they mean. 


What do we mean, then, when we use the term 
Gandhism? We all know that it means, generally 
speaking, a certain element of non-violence and 
truth. Gandhism is a strict терага for truth and 
also an equal insistence on non-violence. But let 
us proceed step by step. What is truth? From the 
time of Pilate who jestingly asked the question, 
“What is truth?” till today there has been no hard 
and fast rule, no rule of the thumb, to indicate 
where truth lies. Gandhiji experimented all his life, 
and we have to work our way in the same fashion, 
to find out truth. If Gandhiji had given truth 
a high position—the position of god-head, as indeed 
he did, it means that truth only can or should guide 
us in the world. So, that is one element of ; 
Gandhism, and non-violence is another, and the 
latter does not mean merely abstention from killing, 
or from inflicting any physical injury, but it also 
means something else, it includes the utmost con- 
sideration for other people. For example, Gandhiji 
included spending too much on oneself as a lapse 
from this doctrine of non-violence. It is probably 
because we do not usually understand or realise the 
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full implication of non-violence, that we do not 
generally understand what Gandhiji meant. Along 
with his regard for truth and non-violence, 
there is another thing on which he laid equal stress 
—prayer. Much as he occupied himself with human 
concerns, Gandhiji's face had been always turned 
towards God, seeking illumination through prayer. 
Prayer, he said, requires a living faith in God, and 
without that faith there could be no success even 
in political work or warfare, such as Satyagraha. 
When he discussed in his Arogyadigdarshan or 
guide to health, how one should keep oneself healthy, 
he wound up the discussion in а remarkable con- 
cluding chapter by saying that health is necessary 
for realising the good in us, for realising divinity 
in us, for effecting salvation. One of Gandhiji's 
powerful weapons in political warfare was fasting 
and prayer. Many of us who could not see eye to 
eye with him, thought that it was a medieval 
weapon. We had no burning faith; while one step 
was enough for him, we doubted and doubted and 
could not realise how far the efficacy of prayer 
would go. We did not believe in melting the stony 
heart of the adversary. We had been accustomed 
to think that strength meant only the power to 
inflict defeat on the adversary. Gandhiji taught us 
to think that the correct solution lay in converting 
an enemy into a friend. A change of heart was 
not only possible but it was the objective iu a fight, 
and a strong belief in this possibility is inherent 
in Gandhism. 

Let us again approach the question—what 
after all do we mean by Gandhism? It is the sum 
of the characteristic qualities of Gandhiji. It has 
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some moral and spiritual qualities—some attitude 
towards life; in short, qualities in general as 
embodied in Mahatma Gandhi. When Gandhiji 
declared that he was his own disciple we failed 
to catch him because we did not see it quite in this 
light. But after all is said and done, after we have 
tried to analyse Gandhism, we have to go back to 
the first proposition that Gandhism is the quality of 
being Gandhi, and if we want to know what that 
means, we have to pass in review his life as it pro- 
gressed—the dynamic life of Gandhiji with its 
Himalayan blunders, its medievalism, if you please, 
its asceticism, and all that. We cannot have a 
correct idea of Gandhism in any talk, however 
illuminating, unless we have itin a flash. When we 
see him before the mind's eye marching onwards 
like a pilerim of humanity putting courage in weak 
hearts, teaching people to review themselves, 
rebuking when rebuke is necessary, and ruthlessly 
non-cooperating with the evils that be, a dreamer 
of dreams, a careful planner, a seeker after truth, 
and inexplicably being a saint among politicians and 
a politician among saints—how can such a character 
be analysed! It can be described at best, but all 
description will fail to give us the right measure of 
the man and that right measure is, as we understand 
it, Gandhism. 

In later times Gandhiji tried to recount in his 
evening prayers all that pertains to a man, and in 
health and diseases, in education or in marriage 
reform—in one's attitude to one's fellow beings and 
to the world—all things were explored by him in 
order to define the attitude of the individual, and 
this whole attitude is indicated by the term which 
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goes by the name of Gandhism. Gandhiji 15 по 
more with us, but his words carry on the living 
message and it is this message which makes 
Gandhism a living entity. It is not a dogma, it is 
not a set of rules, it is not even a particular code, 
but it is an attitude towards life—a searching after 
truth—a striving after an attainment, and it instils 
into the mind of the seeker a certain temper—a 
"robust or incorrigible optimism’, to use the phrase 
which was favourite with him, and that way lies a 
dependable sheet anchor in the sea of life for the 
individual mariner and for the nation as well. 

Is there anything new in Gandhism? Love 
and truth, removal of untouchability, self-purifica- 
tion, piety, fasting and prayer—these have been 
old words. Gandhism is the tendency to apply 
these in an integrated form—in our practical life, 
so that whatever you want to say or whatever you 
do may be prompted by a sense of reality and the 
pursuit of an ideal. It is this blend of realism 
and idealism which makes of Gandhism a quality 
as comprehensive as life itself. His apparent con- 
tradictions, which Gandhiji himself was asked so 
often by impatient audience to explain, arose out 
of this—readiness to test one's ideal through the 
real, and not to make water-tight compartments of 
the various factors of life, but to think and act 
and feel in all sincerity, and to lift up one’s heart 
on high, while there was complete awareness of 
what was passing round us—such is the condition 
which inheres in Gandhism. It is no mere theory, 
but at the same time it is no mere practice. It is 
essentially practical but the practical side has its 
own idealism, and 1 remember distinctly how after 
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one evening prayer at Sevagram which I was 
privileged to attend 1 heard each inmate of the 
Ashram giving out in figures the number of hanks 
of yarn spun during the day; the daily account of 
work done, and the prayer which sustains, were 
both part and parcel of Gandhism. In the early 
twenties at the Ahmedabad Session of the Indian 
National Congress, 1 remember vividly the figure 
of Gandhiji moving quickly in the pandal and 1 
remember how wonderfully brief and business-like 
was the report that had been prepared under his 
guidance. That was Gandhism at work. 

When Gandhiji was with us, it was sometimes 
the poltical being that attracted us, sometimes it 
was the social revolutionary, sometimes we admired 
the revolutionary who without any slightest com- 
punction could destroy his own institutions, who 
had no attachment for any particular institution. 
In the last years of his life we admired his courage 
and humanism, his love which embraced all alike— 
the hardness in him which could witness without 
any visible sign of emotion the ruin and ravage 
in Noakhali—the love which could forgive out 

and appreciate our difficulties. When he let 
ui = remembered the great soul that hadı Г e 
E / his new approach towards life, that en 
а pugrim ceaselessly scattering all round hi n 
influences that touched and modified, оа 
partially, the lives of those who came in contact 
with him, who heard him directly or somehow 
received his message. Above all, he gave us the 
heritage of Satyagraha than which there is no 
weapon more potent on earth. It is common 
knowledge that Gandhiji was unwilling to let 
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complete independence be used as a synonym for 
Swaraj, as he wanted Swaraj to be a dynamic word, 
its significance growing with our growth. Gandhism 
is a word like Swaraj, expanding with our intelli- 
gence. It has penetrated all the spheres of life, 
political, economic, social, even to the selection and 
preparation of food and rules of cleanliness 
and personal hygiene. Gandhiji shared his life's 
experience at every stage with all, and he 
never failed to see, nor did he want us to 
ignore, the universal aspect of things in our 
struggle against our local difficulties. It is now 
true as much as it has ever been that man- 
kind is passing through a crisis, and spinning 
or civil disobedience, prayer or fasting, basic 
education or cottage industries—the different items 
of constructive programme have a universal bear- 
ing, and the more the world realises it, the more 
will it be able to appreciate ‘Gandhism’, 


IT 


Lead me from untruth to truth, 
From darkness to light, 
From death to immortality. 


When our valuation of things that matter 
seems to have suffered a radical change, when 
hatred of brother man and rank materialism seem 
to have clouded the vision of men round us, what 
15 it that prompts us to seek guidance in Gandhiji? 
It was Mahatmaji's attitude to life; his faith and 
vision; the invincible belief that we must not take 
things lying down. Gandhiji was an incorrigible 
optimist. But his optimism was not the result of a 
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facile belief in good things ; for his pole-star was 
truth. It was his robust faith in the ultimate good 
of mankind, good to be effected not through any 
mechanical means but through a living change of 
heart, in which we must share. In the difficult 
crises of our life, national and individual, let us 
turn to his life and writings for sustenance and 
inspiration. This striving after truth held for him 
all that is.good in life. 

In our own times at least we find sometimes an 
idea, or a feeling, that mere truth, non-violence and 
renunciation will not carry us very far; that it is 
the diplomacy of Kautilya that we must have, to 
bear us onward through difficult times. Asa matter 
of fact, while rummaging through a boy’s books one 
morning I found this view distinctly stated in the 
preface : Swami Vivekananda and Mahatmaji were 
insistent on truth and renunciation ; but, says the 
writer, it is the diplomacy of a Chanakya that is 
needed in the modern world, as much as it was ever 
needed in the past ! In spite of Mahatmaji having 
been with us, we still look askance at truth and try 
to grab at expediency. 

Let us see how far Mahatmaji was devoted to 
truth. He was never an escapist, he would never 
run away from hard reality. When asked why he 
did not push forward with his autobiography and 
bring it up to date, he replied he had not written 
any autobiography at all, but what he had done 
was to have recorded some experiments such 
as once drove him to persist in his own 
incorrect spelling before an Inspector of Schools, 
disregarding the sly hints secretly thrown by 
his teacher from a corner of the class room 
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unperceived by the Inspector. It was one of 
these experiments which he carried on in England 
when his vegetarianism was on trial. He would 
not break his word solemnly pledged to his 
mother. As he says in his autobiography, or as he 
would prefer to say, in his Experiments with Truth, 
“Interpretation of pledges has been a fruitful source 
of strife all the world over.” No matter how 
explicit the pledge, people will turn and twist the 
text to suit their own purpose. They are to be 
met with among all classes of society ; from the rich 
down to the poor ; from the prince down to the 
peasant. Selfishness turns them blind and by a use 
of the ambiguous middle they deceive themselves 
and seek to deceive the world and God. One golden 
rule is to accept the interpretation honestly put on 
the pledge by the party administering it, another 
is to accept the interpretation of the weaker party, 
where there are two interpretations possible. 
Rejection of these two rules gives rise to strife and 
iniquity which are rooted in untruthfulness. He 
who seeks truth alone easily follows the golden rule. 
Не need not seek learned advice for interpretation. 
No wonder Gandhiji had no patience in his 
later life with men who, otherwise highly endowed, 
would not honour their word. Even as a lawyer 
in South Africa, he warned every new client 
at the outset that he should not be expected 
to take up a false case or to coach witnesses. 
' What was the result? No false case would be 
brought to him. It was this scrupulous love of 
truth which would make him as a journalist always 
under-state his case, rather than make any ex- 
aggerated statement. In the labour strikes at 
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Ahmedabad, one of his first experiences in India, he 
was always ready to review his own case and to 
review the case from his adversary's point of view. 
This was in his days quite a novel method, and it 
was this attitude that in politics made him face the 
situation whenever he thought there had been any 
bungling on his side, and admit his error if any. 
We in our impatience and youth had laughed at his 
Himalayan blunders, but what other figure in India 
and elsewhere could we remember as capable of the 
same heroic attitude? Such admission, however, 
was always based on a careful study of facts. 

Тыз terrible sincerity was the cause of his 
outbursts when in spite of the vow of Aparigraha, 
there were occasional lapses made by some inmates 
of his Ashram or when in violation of the vow 
against untouchability those nearest to him would 
visit the Jagannath Temple at Puri where 
untouchability was observed. To do things on the 
sly was against the principle of Truth. Even the 
revolutionaries who wanted to meet him he invited 
to come into the open, and disown foreign yoke in 
public. Was it quixotic? Idealism often seems 
to be so. 

The very idea of the Satyagraha Ashram, as its 
name implies, owed its existence to the pursuit 
of Truth and the attempt to observe Truth. 

But we must not consider Truth as distinct 
from the other fundamental virtues. Take for ex- 
ample Brahmacharyya or Asteya—or non-violence. 
Truth has the potency to discipline life, and Patan- 
jali has described five disciplines. It is not possible 
to violate any one of these and practise the rest; 
specially in the case of Truth, because it really 
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includes the other four. Life is complex. It is 
essentially necessary that all the disciplines should 
be taken as one. For this modern age the five dis- 
ciplines of Patanjali have been expanded into eleven. 

In a world seething with corruption and false- 
hood, where the materialistic outlook threatens to 
erowd out the spiritual, what should be our sheet 
anchor in life, if not Truth ? In Truth there is 
nothing to fear, and Gandhiji has extolled it, as has 
been said, as divinity. In our scriptures ‚we have 
been enjoined to remember 'satyameva jayate'— 
Truth alone conquers. That is India's motto and 
contribution to world-politics. Truth has been, 
however, not the monopoly of any nation in 
particular, and Gandhiji had never been weary of 
pointing to the examples of  Harishchandra, 
Prahlad, Ramchandra, Imam Hasan and Imam 
Hussain, and the Christian Saints. *God as truth", 
Gandhiji declared, *has been for me a treasure 
beyond price: may He be so to every one of us". 
May we follow the Pilgrim in his quest of Truth, 
and find true blessedness for our individual lives, 
for the Indian nation and for Humanity. 


ПІ 

Along with Truth, non-violence is a potent 
weapon to fight the evils of life, or more 
properly as a means to live a fuller life. 
Its first suggestion as a negative concept is 
apt to mislead. Like Nirvana, it is something 
positive. As a spiritual concept it was known to 
Indians in ancient times. The Gita, in which Sree 
Krishna exhorted Arjuna to cast off depression, 
gird his loins and fight to the finish, mentions it 
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as the first quality with which a Brahmin should be 
endowed—ahimsa, satyam, etc. The Buddha, whom 
all India remembers this year in particular and 
celebrates the 2500th anniversary of his birth, 
enjoined non-violence as the guiding principle of 
life, and our philosophers still remind us that hatred 
cannot be conquered by hatred but by love. 

The Sermon on the Mount preached the great 
Gospel of Love. Even if your neighbour strikes you 
on your right cheek, turn your left cheek to him. 
The Quakers came forward to act up to it in 
modern times. The life story of William Penn, 
George Fox and other friends shows attempts to 
translate non-violence into practice. Paton, the 
great missionary of the South Seas, prevented many 
wars between different tribes in South Sea islands, 
working single-handed on the principle of non- 
violence. He denounced the cruel customs of the 
cannibals among whom he lived, condemned the 
inhuman treatment of fellow human beings, and 
when his bitterest enemies had decided to kill him, 
he walked among them unarmed and changed their 
hearts. 

Mahatma Gandhi introduced non-violence to 
the world as a political weapon, “capable of 
achieving remarkable results on a large scale by a 
change of atmosphere even in a materialistic world. 
He succeeded in forcing it on the attention 
of people with a combative spirit. He showed 
us that the emotional energy which would 
have been spent in killing, plundering, loot and 
arson in the case of a violent warfare could be 
harnessed to the service of humanity, to the good 
of mankind. He made us think over the question 
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whether it was possible after all that there should 
be a better way of life for mankind in the near 
future. Ruskin’s condemnation of our chemical 
and scientific war, condemnation couched in 
energetic terms, was prophetic in its warning. In 
spite of the Atom Bomb and the Hydrogen Bomb, 
mankind, however, has not learnt to see reason and 
Gandhiji tried, at least for the time being success- 
fully, to make it realise just the possibility of an 
alternative. 

The triumph of non-violence has largely been 
proved in the case of India’s successful struggle for 
freedom. Whatever the critic might say with 
regard to India having failed of its objective in 
attaining complete independence, the world shows 
no parallel of a territory having been released from 
the stronghold of an Imperialistic power like 
Britain. The idea of voluntary release must have 
seemed to us in the days past to be a chimerical idea. 
Yet this has come to be true! True, when the 
enemies of the Allies lay crushed and bleeding ! 
It may be that the weakened man-power of 
Britain and the industrial situation coupled with 
the pressure on all sides, 1. N. A., the Dufferin 
and the E A. Е, all together must have 
helped the final release, but it is nothing but 
Sheer prejudice and confusion of thought to 


miss the importance of the atmosphere of non- 


violence created by Mahatma Gandhi. It is not 
merely in the wider field but also in the narrower 
fields, .that non-violent struggle scored victory. 
Non-violence—the active non-violence of the brave 
—has shown the promise of a full life, not for the 
individual but for all. The regenerative power of 
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natural in the circumstances that pacifists all over 
the world would welcome it. 

But today, what do we find ? Non-violence 
may be described as the only rule for man to go 
by ; it is no longer a speculative idea or a mere 
philosophical concept but is moulding the foreign 
policies of states, however limited be the extent. 
It- was not meant only for the Rishis and 
saints—but for the common man as well. 
This is not far from Gandhiji’s statement: there | 
is no escape for any of us save through non-violence. 
It is not the sword of might but the cup 
of love which has come to be offered between 
nations and nations. We can only hope that 
such a spirit may prevail both at home and abroad, 
and avert disaster which looms large before the 
world from time to time. That is why Mahatmaji 
would point out that while the different items of 
constructive activity were the fingers of a man's 
hand, it was non-violence which was the wrist to 
hold the fingers together. 


IV 

Truth and non-violence, not applied to 
individual cases in isolation but to social reforms, 
constituted an aspect of Gandhism which cannot be 
missed. True, he was too great for us to 
measure by any known standard. We have been 
associating the independence of India with his 
name. Outside India, he stands as a symbol of her 
ancient culture and wisdom. He was a paramount 
force in Indian politics since 1917 and that force 
grew stronger and stronger up to the very last day 
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of his life—3oth January, 1948. Truly a writer 
has said of him: Out of dust he made us men. 
Where there had been the whisper of secret 
assemblage, he brought openness ; where there had 
been hesitation, he brought firmness ; where there 
had been subtle diplomacy, he brought with him the 
strong force of simple and uncompromising truth ; 
where Swaraj had been envisaged by the intel- 
lectuals, he brought it within the grasp of the 
masses and made the concept clear for them. Even 

now that India has become politically independent, 
' Gandhiji is still a great guide for us in the ways of 
life. Was he after all a social reformer in the first 
place, and then a leader of a political revolution, 
unique in the world's history ? 

Before 1917, Gandhiji found that in India, at 
least, politics and social reforms were not integrated. 
Social reforms in our coüntry, and for that matter 
in all countries, have been as old as humanity. In 
the treatment of women, children and fellowmen, 
there have been changes made necessary from time 
to. time because of the changes of environment. It 
is but natural that men should come together and 
revise their social code now and then when some 
important items had to be adjusted. The reforms. 
were then codifed and smritis compiled. But in 
the beginning of the 19th century, India, through 
its contact with the outside world, had developed a 
social consciousness more and more pronounced. 
During the whole of the 19th century, therefore, 
‘we come across reformers generally religious, 
Sometimes purely social, advocating powerfully а 
few social reforms here and there. To the Annual 
Sessions of the Indian National Congress, a social 
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reform conference was then appended аз a 
corollary. Gandhiji himself was the President of 
one such conference. But as the struggle for 
freedom grew keener and keener, we find in his 
public utterances a greater insistence on the need 
of social reform along with the advance of the 
political struggle. On a momentous day in 1921— 
the ızth April—the concluding day of the 
Satyagraha week, Gandhiji said with great 
earnestness, “I do want to attain Moksha, 
Т do not want to be reborn.” If there was to be 
a rebirth for him, he would be born an untouchable 
so that he might share with them their sorrows, 
sufferings and the affronts levelled at them in order 
that they might be freed from their miser- 
able condition. For him, untouchability was 
really a canker eating into the vitals ої society. 
Immediate removal of this untouchability was thus 
one of the conditions laid down by him before the 
nation for the attainment of Swaraj. The Satya- 
graha week, launched in the face of the Rowlatt 
Act and the events that followed, had on its agenda 
six items for which very special efforts were 
thought necessary—self-control, communal unity, 
abolition of untouchability, getting rid of the curse 
of drink, the spinning wheel and the Tilak Swaraj 
Fund. Thus from the beginning we find in him 
politics and social reform integrated. To the 
Harijans he devoted a considerable portion of his 
time and energy. He had declared, “The removal of 
untouchability is an integral part of my life and 
you cannot isolate it from my other activities”. Was 
this not putting social reform on a par with 
politics ? 
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From the very beginning of his public life in 
India, he pressed for the recognition of women's 
freedom in equally eloquent words. “I passionately 
desire the utmost freedom for our women, I detest 
child marriages.” While child widows were com- 
mitted to life-long suffering, husbands just 
widowed were free to marry at once. “I 
deplore the criminal indifference of parents who 
keep their daughters utterly ignorant and illiterate 
and bring them up only for the purpose of таггуїп 
them off to some young man of means.” Similarly 
in the eventful year of 1921, confronted with the 
question of the status and position of fallen woman- 
hood, he expressed himself in words full of respect 
for all women. He refused to call woman the weaker 
sex which he said was а libel : but he used to call 
woman the nobler sex being the embodiment of 
sacrifice, silent suffering, humility, faith and 
knowledge. If by strength is meant moral power, 
he declared, then woman was immeasurably man's 
Superior. But even to women he had so much to 
Say. They also must give up luxury and 
ornaments for social good. "Thousands of women 
responded to his appeal and willingly gave their 
ornaments for the cause of the nation. "They also 
must be conscious of their social responsibilities 
and be the leaders of the community in their own 
sphere. It was in their power, not in the power of 
the male species, to keep the community life clean 
and pure. 

1 Equally strong was his objection to the drink 
evil. In his evening prayers at Delhi he would 
'condemn in strong language the vice of drunken- 
ness, no matter where it was found. Prohibition 
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was one of the urgent reforms, to be given top 
priority when the people would come to their own, 
or even on their way to Swaraj. Picketing liquor 
shops was an important item in the national pro- 
gramme. His lynx-eyes fastened on the begar 
system of Simla under the very nose of the 
Government of India and pointed to the evil and 
its cure. He did, not spare the curse of betting, 
declaring that as a journalist and reformer, his 
function was to call public attention to these vices. 
So he would rail against the dowry system too. 

But it was not merely any particular evil which 
he wanted to reform. His view of life was not 
partial—it was an integral view. 

It was this integral view of life which 
explained its inclusion of an item like nature cure 
for the poor, when the nation was engaged with 
the British Government in a life and death political 
struggle. 

Gandhij's picture of economic equality 
required that everyone must have balanced diet, a 
decent house to live in, facilities for the education 
of one's children and adequate medical relief. 

With each stage of his political movement 
women in the villages felt the breath of freedom 
more and more on them. “The days of the pardah 
are gone for good"—that is what he said, though 
we know tliat it has not been possible to get rid of it 
altogether. The question of marriage also occupied 
much of his thought. The high ideals of woman- 
hood were always before him. The ideal, he said, 
was to look upon marriage as a sacrament and 
therefore to lead a life of restraint in the married 
state, He did not forget in the busy hours of his 
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life in 1942 March that the mother who gave intelli- 
gent and well brought up children to the country 
was rendering essential service. The truth of 
the matter is that those who are filled with the 
healthy spirit of service will always serve, whatever 
their position in life may be ; they will never adopt 
a way of life which will interfere with their service 
to their fellow-men. è 

The evolution of our freedom movement 
demanded a social order free from exploitation, 
functioning democratically and tuned to inter- 
. national cooperation and peace. Gandhiji materially 
helped this evolution. Even in 1919 while 
making his pronouncement on the new political 
reforms that were then in the offing, and disposed 
to give them a fair trial, he stressed the importance 
of turning the Society inward. Let us, he said, 
Concentrate on ridding ourselves of social abuses. 
That was what he called turning the agitation 
inwards—that is why the non-cooperation move- 
ment itself was based on justice towards the 
members of society based on moral values, finding 


al conduct, moti- 


So the reason why in the 
kept him busy all through, 


Jaid so 1 ress On constructive effort by 
which individual units trained through self-control 


could effect the desired reforms in all the spheres 
of life. If we analyse the programme of his 
constructive work, which was by по means 
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exhaustive, we find in it much that we call 
technically “social reforms”. 

All this, however, was to be done through Love 
or non-violence, which was Gandhiji’s special 
technique. There must be change of heart and only 
then all that the reformer seeks to achieve might 
be realised. He aimed at a non-violent society and 
in his last will to the Nation he desired that the 
existing powerful political organisation should 
flower into a Sangh for the service of the people. 
Tn that same document, he had his eyes on the social 
independence that was to come. 

The difference between а reformer and a 
revolutionary is that the revolutionary effects 
. reforms much more quickly than the slow-going 
reformer. When .we consider the effect of 
Gandhian movement on society, who can help 
saying that Gandhiji was a revolutionary in the 
matter of social reform and not a mere reformer ? 
It remains for us to strive with him as our guide to 
achieve Sarvodaya (prosperity for all)—Sarvodaya 
of which the present Bhoodan movement is a 
forward step—by resolving to stop all exploitation 
on the social level and taking our stand on Truth 
and Non-violence, as best as we may. 


۷ 


The 18th Century in Europe had proclaimed 
the glory of man, the common man. Burns had 
sung in exquisitely lyrical verses and declared in 
no uncertain voice that the ‘rank was but the 
Guinea’s stamp, and man was the gold for all that.’ 
The French Revolution had declared as its motto 
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“liberty, equality and"—last but not the least— 
“fraternity of man”. Tennyson in his Locksley 
Hall in the middle of 19th Century, a little more 
than a 100 years ago, had sung of 


“Men my brothers, men the workers, 
ever reaping something new, 
That which they have done but earnest 

of the things that they shall do.” 


What the poet had dreamt and the philosopher 
had conceived was sought to be realised by 
Mahatma Gandhi in his own way. It was 
not the glory of man so much as the right 
of the common man that he pushed forward 
in all he did and said. It must be made 
clear that the common man and other men 
are none the less linked together by a bond of 
equality—of humanity, or the quality inherent in 
manhood. Urging that we should have respect for 
the common man, Gandhiji did not overlook the 
claims of humanity, and that is why he incurred 
the displeasure or odium of a section of critics who 
did not like the easy approach of rich men to him, 


and who had only one-way traffic in their mental 
operations. 


That is a trait which we are sometimes apt to 
forget. The capitalist and the impoverished, the 
exploiter and the exploited, between these two 
groups there is no doubt a dividing line, but it is 
good to remember that there is something else, 
something born of kinship which may after all 


obliterate the dividing line. Tt does not, however, 
happen so often, but it is good to remember that 
sometimes it does. 


t 


an 
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Mahatma Gandhi had always before his mind 
the common man. The potent weapons which he 
wielded, truth and non-violence, were weapons 
easily open to the common man. For this, no 
ammunition factory was needed. India undivided 
opened up for him as many as 7 lakhs of villages. It 
was not merely a geographical area, it was 
palpitating with life, however starved and pinched. 
He was not inattentive to higher education but he 
placed more emphasis on the education of common 
man, the basic education. Take again the language 
problem ; when we were anxiously debating, if we 
should have Sanskritised Hindi or Persianised 
Urdu, Mahatmaji spoke out in unmistakable terms 
that Hindustani, neither Sanskritised nor 
Persianised, the language of the common man in 
North India, had the greatest claim to be regarded 
as the National language of India, a language which 
most people would easily understand, the language 
which would satisfy a larger number of men than 
any other. There again he stresses the importance 
of the language of the common people as against 
the language of scholars. 

This was also the reason why in his personal 
habit he tried to identify himself with the common 
man as far as possible. His first profession, he 
described, was that of the bhangi or the sweeper, 
the lowest in the social hierarchy of castes, as it 
happens to be in Hindu society today. He 
travelled in the 3rd class compartment of the 
Railway carriages, and in his dress he conformed 
to the common Indian type, discarding unnecessary 
articles and unnecessary length of the dhoti only 
when he fot „ап ТАКА for ecqaafty пч 


pm 
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put for himself the absolute minimum as the 
standard. Bh ud 
A friend who had accompanied Gandhij iin his 
Noakhali tour records an incident. Gandhiji was 
trying to explain to one of his attendants a minor 
point which the attendant would not understand Or 
take in all at once. He took a very long time to 
be convinced. Gandhiji spent more than one hour 
with him. My friend later in the day put 
the question to Gandhiji, why he had taken so much 
pains and so much time to convince the person 2 
question. Gandhiji’s reply was characteristic of 
him. ‘Tf I cannot explain to him, how can I convey 
what I have to say to other people ? His message 
had nothing esoteric in it—his language was 
studiously simple, at the same time his argument 


was logical, but even then he was asked to explain 
the so-called inconsistencies! 


igour. Only one phase may be 
€ page in a large volume 
had made of man. In 


corrosion, the former being much worse than 
the latter, 


in that it eats up men, divides men 
from men ! ; 
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Professor Radhakrishnan in his Eastern 
Religions and Western Thought says that “The 
compulsory degradation of a large part of mankind 
is revolting to the refined natures who have a sense 
of the dignity of man and respect for the precious- 
ness of human life. The right of every human 
soul to enter into the full spiritual heritage of 
the race must be recognised. * Caste is a source of 
discord and mischief, and if it persists in its present 
form it will affect with weakness and falsehood 
the people that cling to it" Mahatma Gandhi’s 
views regarding the sanctity of the common man 
find a responsive echo here. He would have us 
draw our Governor-General and our Premier from 
the kisans. The Kisans were the heirs to the 
kingdom of the earth—and he himself was a bhangi 
by caste and weaver by profession ! 

His attempts to reorganise the Congress were 
based on the same idea. It was a party concerned 
with the interest of the common man. То quote 
his words: “The Congress makes no distinction of 
caste and creed. It must pull up those who are in 
the dumps and those who are up in the air must 
come down." Thus and thus only would the golden 
mean be found. Did he not identify himself with 
one of these Kisans in the Champaran agitation? In 
the Ashram at Sabarmati or Sevagram there was 
no exemption for him from the duties of the 
Ashram life. Under his influence, the Indian 
National Congress outgrew its former self and 


became in fact an organisation, comprehensive 


enough to include Kisans’ and Workers’ interests 
along with those of the capitalists ; and because it 
was based on the dignity of man as man it became 
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a source of power and strength to fight British 
Imperialism and then to overthrow it. 


The Pilgrim of Peace rightly emphasised the 
dignity of the common man. Unfortunately for 
us, we did not seem to realise this dignity. Man аз 
man, not as a Hindu ог а Mohammedan, the chi 
as well as the old man, man as well as woman, 
the rich man no less than the poor, the scholar as 
well as the dunce, are we prepared to respect 
humanity in all? Then and then only may we 
venture to build up a civilization, a civilization 
based not on hatred, but on toleration, on grounds 
of mutual respect, and the spirit of accommodation. 
Provincialism and other ‘isms’, the canker-worms 
that are eating up the vitals of our society, will 
then disappear and pave the way to an atmosphere 
where only real progress will be possible. In the 
midst of the gloom which pervaded and still 
pervades our country, he exhorted us to look upon 
men as men, to pay them the respect that was 
their due, and if we listened to him, then only 
there would be a reasonable chance of any peaceful 
progress of humanity and better days for culture 
in any sense of the word. His well-known passage 
offering a talisman for the Sorrows of life is well 


worth remembering: it is to recall the face of the 
most miserable man in the village. 


VI 


Our prayer is a heart search, 
to ourselves that we are 
support. No effort is comp 


It is a reminder 
helpless without His 
lete without prayer— 
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without a definite recognition that the best human 
endeavour is of no effect if it has not God’s blessing 


behind. 
—MAHATMA GANDHI. 


I remember vividly an evening in Delhi in 
April 1947. Taking advantage of my chance stay 
there I paid a visit to the Birla Temple, to attend 
Mahatma Gandhi’s prayer meeting. There was a 
heavy downpour, and, to my disappointment, there 
could be no meeting. At the appointed time, 
Mahatmaji stood at the door with folded hands and 
in the attitude of prayer, but there could be no 
reciting from the scriptures, по Raghupati Raghava 
Raja Ram. The profile was clearly visible from the 
position I had taken up. It did one good to look 
at the Mahatma as he stood then. When those 
who had come to attend the meeting were returning 
home, I lingered for some time, looking at ‘the great 
soul’ intently. On his face were written sweetness 
ineffable, calm undisturbed, an inward glow that 
could be almost felt. His very appearance was a 
sufficient commentary on the text that he preached, 
the idea of which he was the living embodiment. 

Truth and non-violence : there are perhaps 
no two words more used (or abused ?) in recent 
times in the Gandhian parlance, but we may not 
lose sight’ of them in any effort to understand 
Gandhiji properly. These words have been of the 
essence of ‘Gandhism’, whatever that might mean ; 
they are two terms, not disjointed but united, used 
to indicate different aspects of the same reality. 
The truth had to be realized—there would be no 
turning back on it—its call had to be obeyed, and 
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in non-violence was the background against pan 
it could be best seen. We might also dem x 
the other way : non-violence was possible only a ET 
one could resolve to find out the truth, ире 
persistent struggle, and after a thorough hear т 
search. Gandhiji’s ways were through truth an 
non-violence ; and his followers trudged behind as 
best as they could, confident that their leader was 
in the forefront, beckoning them, exhorting them 
through the way—a long way set with pitfalls—to 
march fearlessly onward towards the ideal. ۲ 
With truth and non-violence for his guide, 
Gandhiji was essentially a man of peace. One 
might misunderstand ; peace and non-violence 
might not mean the same thing ‘apparently’, because 
the familiar context for non-violence was an opposi- 
tion to the powers that ruled. But the struggle 
which non-violence sometimes envisaged, the 
conflict it implied, was perfectly compatible with 
peace—no, one was inconceivable without the other. 
The non-violent struggle always included an effort 
to understand the viewpoint of the opposite party, 
and it had been carefully built upon the ethical 
basis of life. It was an important item in an 
active programme, no doubt, and those who joined 
in the strugele invited trouble on their head— 
assaults, confiscation of Property, imprisonment, 
and even death. In spite of all these implications, 
courting them, non-violent war- 
fare had been the main feature of India’s struggle 
for independence under Gandhia: 
a struggle did not pr 
Ultimately, the mo 
the British Gover 
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factors from which negotiation was not absent. 
But this negotiation was not a legacy of the past 
attitude of the Congress, but a negotiation backed 
by the moral strength of the nation, determined, 
under Gandhian leadership, to explore all the 
possibilities of non-violent struggle for the attain- 
ment of independence. 

It must be remembered that Gandhiji’s truth 
and non-violence have to be integrated on to 
the religious aspect of his life. However we may 
view Gandhiji's economic, social, political and 
other programmes, we cannot consider these: as 
apart from his religious outlook, from the presence 
of God which he felt always, probably never so 
keenly as when the struggle of nation-wide 
importance broke out. In the Gandhian technique, 
the importance of fasting and prayer can never be 
lost to sight. Truth to him was Godt, and prayer 
to God had a distinct meaning other than begging”. 
In a note to the Harijan he wrote on the subject 
as follows : 

“T do not regard God as a person. Truth for 
me is God, and God’s Law and God are not 
different things or facts in the sense that an 
earthly king and his laws are different.” 

He thought that God was an Idea, Law Him- 
self; and so he thought that God did not answer 
in every detail every request of ours, but there 
was по doubt that He ruled our action". 


т ‘God can never be attained except in living truth’—Post- 
prayer Speech, 19.1.48. 

2 Сї. С. В. Shaw's remark оп his gand birthday : ‘Prayer is 
not waste of time except when it is mere begging’. 

3 The Harijan, 23rd March, 1946. 


3 


S 
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Prayers which were to him more than his food 
and which sustained him wonderfully through his 
long fasts received a new orientation on the eve 
of Indian independence. A line from Zendavesta, 
a few words from the Japanese prayer to the 
Buddha, verses from the Quoran dilating on 
the merciful nature of the Providence, lines from 
the Gita, verses from Tulsi Ramayana, concluded 
by songs from Rabindranath or Bhajans from 
mediaeval saints—these might puzzle the ignorant,” 
but Gandhiji so often explained it all to the 
satisfaction of his hearers that he stood on safe 
ground when he took the audience into his 
confidence, and they would have to be told sooner 
or later, about the implication of his prayer. 
The Ramdhun, now sung in snatches by the sweeper 
who moves about, now in family circles by trained 
singers, attracted a large section of the audience 

. and his earnest invitation to everybody to cooperate 
had given the whole thing a unity of its own. His 
morning prayers were usually attended by a few 
inmates of the Ashram or the number might go 
up and might get additional strength through 
occasional early visitors. But the evening prayers 
were largely attended. Students and teachers, 
factory workers and professional politicians, 
Congress volunteers and officers in departments run 
by the Government, all jostled side by side, 
listened with rapt attention and joined in rhythmic 
beatings of the palms when there was the Ramdhun. 
Gandhiji had felt the need of speaking to his 
audience and sharing with them the thoughts that 
were uppermost in his mind. In the serious mood 
which a prayer meeting was bound to create, 
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Gandhiji spoke after prayers, to his audience in a 
language and style that came straight from the 
heart and went also straight to those who had 
gathered to hear him. These post-prayer speeches 
in Sodepur and Noakhali, in Bihar and Beliaghata, 
and lastly in Delhi began to play an important part 
in the national programme. He agreed to accept 
the cooperation offered by the All India Radio to 
record the Delhi post-prayer speeches and relay 
them every night at 8-30 p.m. There were arrange- 
ments also in some A.I.R. centres to give Out the 
versions in the different provincial languages. It 
was my privilege to make out the Bengali versions 
and broadcast them from the Calcutta station 
mostly from October to the morning of the great 
tragedy, and I realized everyday more and more 
the inexhaustible store of energy and experience, 
and the mental alertness, the spirit of service and 
the resourcefulness which the speeches showed. 
When the nation was bewildered by the sudden 
outburst of the communal frenzy, and reports of 
murder, rape and loot blurred the visions of 
ordinary men, clear and unmistakable were his 
directions of which the following, selected at 
random, may well serve for a specimen : 

“Tt was unbecoming of men and women to be 
bullied out of their own homes. ‘They should 
stay there and face death rather than dis- 
honour and loss of self-respect’. 

Gandhiji exhorted the bullied and oppressed 
to fear God, and God only, to defend their 
religion with their lives. If they could not, 
1947. The translation is 


E ST 
1 Post-prayer Speech, 17th October, 
mine. E 
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then it would be better for them to go away. But 
in that case, he asserted that it was the duty of 
upper-class Hindus, such as the doctors, the law- 
yers, the merchants to see that poor scheduled 
castes and others went first. They themselves 
should be the last and not the first to leave. 

At the same prayer meeting he expressed 
satisfaction at the successful culmination of 
satyagraha in Mysore State, and asked the 
audience not to damage the garden of the Birla 
House, not to pluck even a leaf without the 
previous permission of the gardener, in return for 
the courtesy extended by the owner of the House 
in accommodating the audience for the prayer 
meeting on his grounds. At the same meeting was 
discussed the relation which should subsist between 
the public and the State services. Sometimes these 
post-prayer speeches were also utilized by Gandhiji 
replying to his correspondents picking up the more 
important letters which would call for a discussion. 
Religious toleration, the adoption of Roman Script 
for India, the propriety of reciting verses from the 
Quoran in these meetings, the musical powers of 
Sri Dilip Kumar Roy, the Kashmir trouble, 
the Junagadh episode, Satyagraha in South Africa, 
removal of ‘controls’, the function of the Charkha, 
the frequent misuse of the alarm chain in Bihar 
on the railways—all had their place in the strange 
assortment which he served before his audience ; 
they were assembled together in one unit which 
seemed the only bright picture against a dark 
background. He seldom used the mike, but spoke 
naturally, only allowing the A.I.R. people to make 
their own arrangements, kut not disturbing 
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the audience. The crying of the babies, the hooting 
of the motor horns, the whirr of the aeroplanes 
were also there, but his voice went on, sometimes 
interrupted by a fit of cough, but always trying to 
obey the almost self-imposed timelimit. How the 
words vibrate through the years: 

“If you do nothing really to serve truth and 
non-violence, if they are not at all reflected in 
your conduct, then the words are meaningless 


to you.” 

Mere lip-service is worse than useless, and may 
be positively harmful, and the insistence on the 
harmony between a man’s words, thought and 
action is on the lines of all the great sages who 
have taught Hindustan. Here Gandhiji is at one 
with them. 

«Т do not believe at all in conversion: let him 

who is a Christian be a better Christian, a 
Muhammadan be a better Muhammadan, a 
Sikh be a better Sikh than he had been. 
Sikhism is a religion of self-control, it contains 
the liberal advice of Sri Granth Saheb, at its 
back is the Sadhana of the martyrs—so I am 
full of praise of it. The real Sikh must honour 
them ; everybody must be steadfast in his own 
faith, undeterred by whatever happens in 
the world.” 

When the flames of communal frenzy leaped 
up and hid the fair face of heaven, Mahatmaji 
warned us again and again of the impending 


1 Post-prayer Speech, 27th December, 1947. 
2 Ibid, 25th December, 1947- 
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catastrophe. Apart from the fear that the destruc- 
tion of the Yadavas, as described in the 
Mahabharata, might prove a close historical 
parallel to the trend of the relations between the 
two great communities, he pointed to world 
conditions and said : - 

“Тһе -eyes of all men are now оп India A 
India is the hope today of Asia and Africa ; 
no, not merely that; today India is the land of . 
hope for all the world.” : 

How true and fresh we feel this to be even 
today in view of the international complications 
that confront the world from time to time! 

“Tf India wants to fulfil that hope then she 
must put a stop to all fratricide. Indians must 
live together as brothers,” 

The Hindu-Mussalman relations, so much 
strained under altered conditions, brought forth 
from him the exclamation: “What do I hear on 
all sides today? Three crores and a half of 
Muhammadans are to be hounded out of India 7 
It carried no sense, It created an intolerable 
situation for him. He would not live to witness 
that catastrophe.? 

Again: “If this poison spreads through all 
the parts of India, then life would be unbear- 
able.” 

This was never m 
sion, but it was an im 
representative са: 

industan!' З 


erely an individual impres- 
pression received also in a 
pacity—'a matter of sorrow for 


RE ا‎ IL, 
1 Ibid, 20th October, 1947. 
2 Post-prayer Speech on 26.11.47. 
3 Ibid, 21st November, 1947. 
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What would such a man have to do with 
the Himalayas ? For him the peace that was in 
the lonely hills had no charm of its own ; and to an 
unfriendly invitation to him to retire to the 
Himalayas now that India had gained her inde- 
pendence, he smilingly replied —Why, I shall go to 
the Himalayas only when 1 can take all of you 
with me ! For him the work was not finished, but 
a new chapter had opened in the history of India 
for Indians to write as well as they might, and the 
róle which he had been playing—the róle of an 
adviser and a friend —was not yet over. 

Peace is never to be attained by diplomatic 
means or by pacts or arrangements which can only 
serve as temporary make-shifts, designed to tide 
over a temporary difficulty. If we want real peace, 
peace that heals, that removes bitterness, and 
ensures a sound basis for decent and human living, 
it can come only through prayer: prayer to the one 
God who breathes through all life, who is the 
eternal fountain of life and in whom we rest and 
have our being. It is only through such a unity 
that we can have lasting peace. Change of heart 
is a phenomenon to which most people would not 
subscribe. Our experience in the past has been 
too bad. We have not been able to change the 
world as we wanted to. We cannot hold out to 
the world any sure evidence of having accomplished 
it ourselves in the case of any notable personality. 
Yet the heart does change, and it is easy to re- 
collect how Mahatma Gandhi succeeded in instilling 
faith where there was none, in effecting a radical 
change of outlook and all that is worth living for. 
Had he any plan for work? He must have a 
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vision of the things that he wanted, and surely it 
is to be believed that he did not leave things 
absolutely to chance, but yet it was the main 
burden of the song of his life: “One step is 
enough for me. Hold Thou my hand”. 


His achievement in the cause of peace will be 
seen in its proper perspective only by future genera- 
tions : the way in which he prevented—he alone 
by his voice—the further disintegration of India, 
and changed inter-dominion or communal squabbles 
to a humanitarian level. That single mighty 
voice has been silenced in death, but his bequest 
is with us, and we may recall the words uttered 
about two thousand years ago, in a sense which has 
to be grasped in a fresh manner to-day : 


Peace 1 leave with you, my peace 1 give unto 
you : not as the world giveth, give I unto you. 


Let not your heart be troubled, neither let it 
be afraid. 
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